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Dramatic Sketches. 


‘ MRS. GIBBS. 
(With a Portrait.) 


We plead guilty to a charge which 
has been advaneed against us of 
evincing a slight want of gallantry 
towards the female part of the the- 
atrical community, by giving a far 
greater proportion of gentlemen’s 
portraits than of ladies’. ‘To enter 
into an explanation of this circum- 
stance is scarcely necessary ; suffice 
it to say, that we are deeply pene- 
trated with contrition for our past 
neglect, and are fully resolved to 
behave more politely in future; as 
ao earnest of which, we now ofler to 
the notice of our subscribers a por- 
trait of one of the very best actresses 
the stage possesses. 

This is a character, the justice of 
which, as applied to Mrs. Gibbs, no 
one, weimagine, will feel inclined to 
dispute. She is truly a performer 
of most admirable talent; and we 
know few who enjoy the good-will of 
the town more largely. To the old 
stager she is endeared by the recol- 
lection of the many hours in past 


years which exercise of 


talents has contributed to render 
happy ; and the mere novice in thea- 
trical affairs is captivated by the 


spirit and originality, which still per-- 


vade her performances as strongly 
as ever. 

Mrs. Gibbs’s talent lies solely in 
the lighter walks of the Drama. She 
has, ’tis true, displayed much ability 
i a line of sentimental acting, of 


Vol. I. 


which we shall presently speak more 
at large ; but her general character 
is purely and decidedly that of a 
comic actress. No individual on 
the stage enjoys so abundantly that 
apparently’ constitutional hilarity, 
that unrestrained flow of animal 
spirits, so essential to impart a full 
effect to the parts she is accustomed 
to fill. Her good humour sits so 
naturally upon her ; she laughs and 
romps, is sportive and joyous, with 
such hearty good-will, that it is im- 
possible to believe her natural dis- 
position does not accord with her as- 
sumed one; and that she is not as 
merry and amusing in private as in 
pubtic life. If the contrary of this 
be the case, we can only say that she 
is a most finished counterfeit ; and 
that there is assuredly “no art to 
find the mind’s construction in the 
face.” 

Nhe characters in which she excels 
are very numerous, and of a most 
varied nature: they iuelude the pert 
and loquacious chambermaid, the in- 
triguing lady of fashion, gossips, and 
scandalous chroniclers, simple coun- 
try girls, romps, and a leng list of 
et caeteras. ‘Yo enumerate the in- 
dividual parts included in these seve- 
ral classes, would require somewhat 
more space than we are able to allot 
to the subject ; it may suflice to re- 
mind our readers of her excellence 
in such opposite characters as Cowslip, 
“ Agreeable Surprise ;” Miss Munrly, 
“Teasing made Easy ;” Mrs. Cun- 
dour, Cora, Curiosa, Lady Freelove, 
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Mrs. Racket, and fifty others, the 
names of which have escaped our 
memories. There is, however, 
another cast of parts, to her per- 
formance of which we have before 
alluded, and wherein perhaps her 
principal excellence lies. We mean 
the hervines of sentimental comedy, 
such as Mary, in “ Jobn Bull,” Ber- 
tha, in the “ Point of Honour,” &c. 
The first of these was we believe 
adopted by the author to her peculiar 
powers ; certain it is that she has 
made it exclusively her own. In no 
other hands is it rendered half so in- 
teresting, so pathetic, so natural, so 
fascinating. The part has been 
called a specious apology for vice ; 
and indeed when played by Mrs. 
Gibbs, it is impossible to regard the 
unfortunate Mary with any other feel- 
ings than those of the deepest com- 
muiseration and regard. 

In such characters as Tilburina 
she is scarcely less eminent. For 
the spirit of the burlesque she ap- 
pears to have a true relish ; and does 
not, as is too often the case in the 
performance of these things, fancy 
she has accomplished every thing by 
indulging in mere buffoonery. It 
may be imagined that, filling so 
varied a range of characters, she is 
very frequently before the public ; 
aud as we have already remarked, is 
a general favourite; this is evinced 
by the flattering manner in which 
she is invariably received; and no 
doubt can be entertained that she 
will long continue to deserve, and 
to meet with such honoured appro- 
bation. Indeed, when we consider 
that she possesses all those essential 
qualifications which constitute a 
great actress, it appears scarcely 
possible that any other performer 
should ever attain a more honourable 
rank than Mrs. Gibbs holds in her 
profession. Her exterior requisites 
are (or at least have been) of the 
first order, and in point of judgment, 


intelligence, and all the Superior at. 
tainments Of her art, she is Ma- 
nifestly excellent. Her figure js 
neat and pleasing, her countenance 
has an expression of a peculiar sort 
which admits of great Variety, ond 
commands particular attention. 
‘Mrs. Gibbs, when very young, made 
her first appearance at the Haymarket 


theatre, in the year 1783, as Sally, 


in the farce of ** Man and Wife.» 
Her beautiful face, and very interest- 
ing figure at that age, made a strong 
impression upon the audience, but she 
was too young to be of essential service 
to the theatre, and therefore quitted 
it at the conclusion of the season. 
Four years afterwards Mrs. Gibbs was 
engaged by the late Mr. John Palmer, 
her godfather, to perform at the Roy- 
alty theatre: her first appearance was 
in * Miss in her Teens,” she played 
the part of Biddy. Her reception 
was so favourable, as to induce Mr. 
Palmer to give her the best line of 
business in every piece produced at 
the Royalty, and she continued there 
during the whole of that gentleman’s 
management. Since that period Mrs. 
Gibbs has occasionally performed at 
the theatres royal Drury-Lane and 
Covent Garden; but her regular en- 
gagement has been at the theatre in 
the Haymarket, and at Covent Gar- 
den, where she has deservedly occu- 
pied allcharacters of tender simplicity 
and unaffected elegance. 

We cannot conclude our remarks 
without congratulating the proprie- 
tors of Covent Garden theatre on 
the acquisition of this most original 
and excellent performer. 


* This piece was written by the 
elder Colman, and first produced at 
Covent Garden, for the purpose of 
introducing a procession of Shaks- 
peare’s characters, before Garrick’s 
Jubilee could be prepared for repre- 
sentation at Drury Lane. 
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Historp of the Theatres. 


Caap. 10. 
man’s Fields described. 


The Theatre in Good- 


We have now seen the two grand 
companies established at Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden ; and the history 
ef these theatres from the period at 
which this final arrangement took 
place, comprises nearly the complete 
history of the drama. Wowever, 
before we proceed with our principal 
detail, it will be necessary to touch 
upon the rise of one or two esta- 
blishments of minor importance ; such 
as the Haymarket, and the theatre 
formerly standing in Alie Street, 
Goodmau’s Fields. 

The latter house was commenced 
as a speculation in the year 1728, by 
one Odell. Much opposition was made 
to his scheme amongst the citizens, 
who apprehended the utter ruin of 
their servants?’ -and-- apprentices’ 
morals by this introduction of thea- 
trical entertainments in their vicinity. 
Odell, however, persevered com- 
pleted the theatre ; collected a com- 
pany ; and commeneed his operations 
with such success, that for some time 
he cleared a hundred pounds per 
week by the undertaking. The 
citizens, however, did not abandon 
their Opposition; and after a short 


time he was obliged to quit his lucra- 
tive speculation altogether, by which 
means he was upon the whole a con- 
siderable loser. 

The unfortunate issue of Odell’s 
plan was not sufficient to deter ano- 
ther adventurer from embarking in 
a similar undertaking. His name 
was Henry Gifford, a man who had 
long been connected with the thea- 
tres in one way or another. This 
was before the passing of the play- 
house bill, when to procure a licence 
for dramatic entertainments was not 
a matter of such difficulty as at 
present. He accordingly projected 
a scheme for demolishing the old 
house, and building a new one ona 
more splendid seale, by a subscription 
of £100 each from twenty-three 
persons ; each shareholder to be al- 
lowed a free admission ticket, and 
_also Is. 6d. for every night of per- 
formance. The subscription was 
speedily filled; the theatre erected, 
and opened on the 2ud October, 1782, 
with the “ First Part of Henry IV.” 
‘The dislike of the citizens, how- 
ever, to the toleration of dramatic 
performances in their neighbourhood 
had by no means diminished. During 
the erection of the new edifice, it 
was evinced by various attempts to 
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prevent its further progress; and 
shortly after it was opened, an order 
was obtained from the Lord Cham- 
berlain to shut it up. Gifford, 
nevertheless kept it open, in defiance 
of this injunction; and continued 
the performances for two or three 
seasons ; but we may presume that 
the citizens became too powerful for 
him to sustain a longer combat, for 
in the year 1736 he hired the house 
in Portugal Street, rendered vacant 
by the removal of Rich’s company to 
Covent Garden, as mentioned in 
Cuap. 9. and managed to keep it 
open for two years afterwards. 

The theatre, of which the foregoing 


print (copied from a drawing in the 
British Museum) presents a correct 
view, stood near the western extre. 
mity of Great Alie Street, Goodman's 
Fields, on the northern side, When 
the edifice was abandoned by the 
players, it was converted to other 
purposes ; and about a dozen years 
since was totally destroyed by fire, 
It was then occupied as a Cotton and 
Coflee warehouse. On its site has 
been erected a large building, the 
property of Messrs. Craven and 
Bowman, sugar-bakers. It is still 
known in the neighbourhood by the 
name of the Playhouse. 


Review of Books. 


An Authentic Statement of Facts, 
connected with the Interior Ma- 
nagement ef Drury Lane Theatre, 
for the last three Seasons. Together 
with an Appendix of Documents. 
London, Sams, 1818, Svo. pp. 86, 4s. 


The subsequent pages of our work 
will be found to contain so much 
matter relative to the subject which 
this pamphlet treats of, that we can- 
aot think of trying our readers’ 
patience by any extracts; more 
especially as many of them may not 
care one farthing about the matter. 
We, however, think fit to notice 
its appearance, in order that those 
who do feel interested in such con- 


cerns, may not remain in ignorance 
of the rich treat they have it in their 
power to provide themselves with. 
The substance of this Statement 
originally appeared in the “ Morning 
Herald,” in the form of letters, under 
the signature of Publius; these having 
attracted much attention, they have 
been thrown into a conhected shape, 
and illustrated by official documents. 
This work is well-written, and evi- 
dently the production of some one 
who has been a good deal behind the 
curtain. We recommend its perusal 
to all those who trouble themselves 
about the janglings of General Com- 
mittees, Special Committees, and 
Sub-Committees. 


London Theatres. 


DRURY LANE. 


Before we enter upon our review of 
the performances at this theatre, it is 
necessary that we continue our ac- 
count of the dissensions which have 
distracted the establishment. In our 
last we stated the determination of the 
Management to open the house at the 
usual period in opposition to the sug- 


gestions of the Select Committee. 
The grounds upon which this resolu- 
tion was founded, were laid before 
the public in the shape of a Report to 
the Proprietors on the state of affairs, 
agreed to at a meeting of the general 
Committee on the 2th of August, and 
inserted in the newspapers a few days 
afterwards. This paper was of great 
length ; it commenced with announc- 
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ing their resolution to forward the 
yiews of the Sub-Committee in re- 
opening the theatre ; their reasons for 
which, in preference to adopting the 
plan urged by the Sub-Committee, 
were stated to be threefold.—ist. Feel- 
ings of humanity towards the nume- 
rous persons dependent upon the 
establishment for their livelihood. 
ondly. The doubts expressed by Lord 
Eldon, during the late discussions in 
the Chancery Court, that the patent 
would be affected by the close of the 
theatre. —3rdly. The additional weight 
whieh such a measure would give to 
the arguments of those who contem- 
plate the erection of a Third Theatre, 
when that measure is again brought 
before Parliament —Impressed there- 
fore with the force of these considera- 
tions, they had given the Sub-Com- 
mittee every aid in their power to- 
wards opening the theatre ; and, at 
their recommendation, had deter- 
mined to reduce the prices of admission 
tothe Pir and Boxgs ; tolimit asmuch 
as possible the issue of Orders ; and to 
leave the Acting Manager wholly unfet- 
teredin the exercise of his duties, with 
the exception of a necessary controul 
in the expenditure.—It then proceed- 
ed to state that they were ‘ not san- 
guine of success, as far aS the Pro- 
prietors are concerned ;” (meaning 
thereby that no dividend is to be 
expected ;) but proposed that some 
person should be nominated by the 
Creditors, to act as joint receiver with 
Mr. Dunn, (Treasurer) on the part of 
the Theatre, of all the rents and 
profits, and that after the reimburse- 
ments of the sums advanced by the 
Members of the Sub-Committee, and 
the payment of the nightly expenses, 
the residue should be appropriated to 
the liquidation of the Creditors’ de- 
mands.—The remainder of the Re- 
port consisted of animadversions on 


the conduct of the Select Committee, 
and a general approval of the conduct 
of the Subs. 

Annexed to this report from the 
General Committee to the Proprietors, 
was one from the Sub to the General 
Committee. It consisted of little more 
than an uninteresting detail of their 
proceedings relative to the injunction 
issued by the Chancellor. (vide p. 199.) 
As a matter of curiosity we extract 
from it the following tables of the re- 
ceipts for a series of seasons at the 
old and new houses :~— 


“ Receipts of the Late Theatre.” 


“ Boxes, First Price 6s.—Second 3s, 


Seasons. Receipts. 
£50,827 
59,278 
57,129 
47,164 
» 49,792 
33,221* 


“Receipts ofthe Present Theatre. 


“ Boxes, First Price 7s. Second 3s. 6d. 


Seasons. Receipts. 
£75,584 
68,329 
67,418 
58,017 
1816-17 ....... 41,075 
41,066 


The average nightly receipts of the 
old theatre were £250—of the new 
£275. The seasons have generally 

~ consisted of from 200 to 230 nights. 


The proceedings above detailed, 
were followed up in the course of a 
few days by the publication of the 
following announcement in the newSe- 
papers and on posting bills :— 


*The Theatre was burnt 24th of Feb. 
1809. 
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“ Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
o9th August, 1818. 

“The Public are most respectfully 
informed that this Theatre will open 
on Saturday, the l2zth September, 
with a Play and other Entertainments, 
as will be expressed in future adver- 
tisements. 

‘In obedience to the wishes of the 
Public, the General Committee have 
determined upon the experiment of 
Repucine the Prices of ADMISSION 
to the Boxes and Pit; which will be 
for the season, as foilow:—Bowes, 5s— 
Second Price, 3s—Pit, 3s—Second 
Price, :s—Lower Gallery, 2s-—Second 
Price 1s—Upper Gallery, 1s—Second 
Price 6d. 


““The Public are further respect- 
fully informed, that a new system is 
adopted for the regulation of the Box- 
book Office, for the purpose of se- 
curing to the Visitors of the Theatre 
the most impartial accommodation in 
the taking of places. 

“The whole of the Theatrical De- 


partment is placed under the direc- 
tion of 


Mr. StrerpHen KemMBLE.” 

We need scarcely say that this mea- 
sure, the adoption of which we long 
ago suggested, and which we have 
since urged more than once, has our 
warmest approbation, and wishes for 
its success. It will, however, be of 
no avail, unless the resolution of the 
General Committee to admit of no 
vexatious interference with the duties 
of the Acting manager is strictly ad- 
hered to; and a complete stop put to 
the suffering the factotums of the Sub- 
Committee to occupy the stage with 
their senseless productions. With Mr. 
S. Kemble’s character as a man of 
business, or his qualifications for the 
situation in which he has been placed, 
we are quite unacquainted. Before 
our next number appears, we shall 
be somewhat better enabled to form 
an opinion. We hope family feelings 
will not make him lose sight of the 
duty he owes to his employers. 

Connected with the affairs of this 
theatre is the publication of a letter 
from Mr. P. Moore to the late Mr. 
Raymond, which appeared in the 
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“ British Press” of the 3ist August, 
A more lengthy, laboured, and stupid 
composition we have seldom read, 
The object of its insertion in the 
newspaper seems to have been to 
defend Mr. Moore from the imputa- 
tion of having been inattentive to his 
duty, or regardless of the interests of 
the theatre. To substantiate the 
character we have given of this thing, 
we give an extract. It is dated Oct, 
14, 1817.— 


“ For the brilliant and successful 
display of all these inestimable 
branches of this moral institution, 
Drury Lane Theatre singularly and 
happily possesses a competent esta- 
blishment of the ablest prefessors of 
the histrionic art, whose intrinsic 
merits have most justly acquired the 
unreserved applause of the public; 
and if their transcendent qualifica- 
lions will not command audiences 
competent to meet the moderate sup- 
port of this National School, for the 
protection of private virtue and 
publie morals, so inestimable to social 
government, by pure and spontaneous 
return for the invaluable benefits 
which society must derive from a 
shrine of virtuous and exhilarating 
display so celebrated, this splendid 
theatre, so anxiously and rapidly re- 
built, under the powerful and enthu- 
siastic impulse of affection, which 
the music of the artists’ instruments 
sonorously chaunted in harmonious 
unison, to the daily impatience of 
public feeling to its completion for 
their reception, this splendid theatre, 
I say, has been kept open too long, by 
years, already; nearly half a million 
of money has been vainly and impro- 
vidently invested in a magnificent 
fabric, highly honourable to the pro- 
moters, and truly creditable to the 
metropolis of a great, powerful, and 
opulent nation; but lamentably rul- 
nous to the generous Subscribers 5 
and we cannot too soon solemnly im- 
molate the inimitable production of 
‘The School for Scandal in the 
sacred tomb of its lamented author, 
whose irreparable loss—but yester- 
day '—so intuitively obliterated all 
party distinction, that the remarks 0 
this immortal genius were alike ho- 
noured by illustrious Princes, States- 
men, and Nobility, friends and oppo- 
nents—self invited—in solemn attend- 
ance to his sepulchre: so that it may 
be truly said, nature spontaneously 
mourned, and the whole nation emu- 
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of enchantment, ‘The School jor 
Scandal, must rest from its labours ; 
but both will live, till—time shall be 
no more.” 

We will wager our existence that 
Mr. Moore fancied this was fine writ- 
ing. The publication of his letter has 
at once accounted for the sudden 
death of Mr. Raymond. It is impos- 
sible that any man could survive the 
fatigue of perusing half-a-dozen such 
epistles ; and from the fondness Mr, 
Moore evinces for scribbling, it is 
scarcely doubtful that poor Raymond 
was frequently favoured with such 
effusions» 

Aday or two after the appearance 
of this letter, it was noticed by a son 
of Mr. Raymond ; who, to defend the 
memory of his father from the accu- 
sations of Mr. Moore relative to the 
issue of Orders (Vide p. 178.) to which 
subject a great part of his long com- 
position is devoted, published the 
reply intended to have been sent by 
Raymond. It defends the practice of 
granting Orders, as absulutely neces- 
sary, unless both theatres enter into 
acompact to abolish it completely ; 
since the public are always governed 
by appearances ; and as the stoppage 
of Orders by one house only would 
cause thin audiences there, whilst the 
other was well filled, a prejudice 
Would thus be excited against it as 
being unpopular and unfashionable. 
The letter ends abruptly, and has the 


following remarks appended by-his 
son :— 


“It is supposed that having written 


thus far, he was struck by the hand of 
death, the pen having been found on 
the floor of his chamber, and himself 


err senseless on that bed, from 


a alas, he was never more to 


Pe I have no hesitation in saying, that 
OVer-anxiety, ineessant toil, and 
strenuous exertions for the success of 
's plans, together with the effort of 
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answering * Mr. Moore’s letter, in 
his then debilitated state, were the 
combined causes of his sudden disso- 
lution; indeed, his medical attend- 


ants gave this as their decided opi- 
nion.” 


We have now nearly reached the 
termination of this uninteresting 
topic. It only remains for us to: 
notice, that the Hon. Mr. Lambe ‘has 
felt his honour sadly wounded by the 
assertion of a writer inthe “ Jnde-’ 
pendent Whig,” that while a member. 
of the Sub-Committee, he rendered 
his situation a source of profit by 
accepting the customary renumera- 
tion for his alterations of several old 
pieces, such as “ Timon of Athens,” 
“The Cobbler of Preston,” &c. 
This was immediately denied by the 
editor of the Morning Chronicle ;??- 
and Mr. Lambe has since inserted in 
that paper a correspondence between 
himself and Mr. Dunn, the Drury 
Lane Treasurer, in which the latter. 
asserts that ‘‘ no sums appear by the 
books of the Theatre to have been 
paid to Mr. L.” 

Lamenting that we have been com- 
pelled to weary our readers with these. 
details, which, however, were requi- 
site to render our chronicle complete, 
and which we have condensed as: 
much as possible, we proceed with 
our remarks on the performances : 


The house opened on the 12th of 
September, when Mr. H. Kemble, - 
from the Bath Theatre, appeared as 
Romeo. On the same evening, ,a 
young lady made her debit as Juliet. 
Previous to the play, the following 
occasional address from the pen of 
John Taylor, Esq. was spoken by 
Mr. H. Johnston :--- 


Once more Old Drury now ber stan- 


dard rears 
‘6 Sustain’d by hopes, yet not exempt 
fears ; 
chew feuds have check’d her on- 
ward course, 


* And reading. ——Eb, 
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“And law has interpos’d its awful 
force: 

«‘ But Concord bere, we trust, will 
soon revive, 

“ And for your smiles with emulation 

strive. 

“ Fashion, we know, is stronger e’en 
than law, 

“And all mankind can in her circle 
draw : 

“To novelty her stamp such pow’r 

conveys, | 

‘© In vain may Genius spread ils splen- 

did rays, 


* In cold neglect its brightest beams’ 


may fade, 

‘Lost in Obscurity’s o’erwhelming 
shade. 

*¢ But shall the spot where Garrick 
rais’d his name 

Tn-mingling radiance with his Saak- 
SPEARE’S lame ; 

Where Srppuns, Tragedy’s un- 
rivall’d Queen, 

*¢ As nature vivid, dignified the scene ; 

* Where SHERIDAN, our boast, whom 
all adinit 


A second CONGREVE in the realms 
of wit, 


“ Enriched those realms with humour. 


that shall live, 
“And polished mirth to latest ages 


give. 
°° Two the ‘ Fell Serjeant Death’ has 
borne away, 


. 
“The third has abdicated scenic sway. 
*¢ Yet still their spirit hovers o’er the 
place, 


‘© With reason, truth, andenergy to 
race ; 


“ Shall these, so long admird, to 
Fashion yield, 


* And Talents droop on the deserted 
field ? 


““No—Taste upheld by you, with 
noble pride, 

“Shall Fashion scorn, or Jead to 
Meril’s side— 


“6 No—still this spot to Mem’ry shall 
be dear, 


And rising'Genius find protection 
here.” 


The farce of “ No Song No Sup- 
per” succeeded, in which Mr. Carr 
was permitted to read the part of 
Endless, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of .Mr. Oxberry, who was de- 
tained by some accident happening to 
the ‘steam boat, by which he had 
taken his passage from Margate to 


London. — Whatever may be said_ 


against the qualily of the performances 
al this house, not a word can be ad- 


vanced as to quantity; almost e 
night since the theatre o oe 
pened, the 
name of some new candidate for dra. 
matic honours has appeared in’ the 
play-bills—Sharp work this for the 
critic’s pocket! But, as readers ex. 
pect writers to do their duty, we sub. 
mit to the operation with becoming 
fortitude, and trudge to the theatre 
upon every announcement of novelty, 
wimporte quoi. We seriously think, 
however, that were it not for the 
occasional sparks of genius which 
emanate from our old friends, Co. 
veney, Cooke, Marshall, and Min- 
tont, the task would be insupportable. 
John Taylor, Esq. in his address, 
talks about “ rising genius” finding 
protection within the walls of Drury; 
we presume he means the evil genius 
which now presides over the state of 
affairs. Leaving this point, however, 
to be explained by himself, we proceed 
tu enumerate the new  deébitants, 
that have appeared since the 12th Sep- 
tember. On ihe 15th, Mr. Watkin- 
son, from the Haymarket, sustained 
the part of Old Rapid, in “ A Cure 
for the Heart Ache ;” and Mr. Wes- 
ton made his appearance as Frank 
Oatlunds. On the 17th, a gentleman 
appeared for the first time on any 
stage, as Olheilo ; Mrs. W. West, 
from Bath, pleyed Desdemona; and 
on the 19th, another gentleman’ap-" 
peared as Belville “in Rosina,” and’ 
on the same evening, Miss Witham, 
from Bath, sustained the part of 
Rosin. We have been obliged to 
say so much of the gentlemen mana- 
gers of this theatre, that we have but 
little room leit to speak‘of the gentle- 
men actors; a circumstance which 
is particularly fortunate, as the Tess” 
we say of them the better ; however, 
should they continue to inflict the 
performances ou the public, the’said 
gentry may rely on our devoting @ 
page or two to their demerits. Of 


; 


the professionat performers, we shall 
not venture to speak more at large 
till we have seen @ further specimen 
of their abilities; but from what we 
have seen, We much doubt whether 
they are likely to prove valuable ac- 
quisitions even to Drury Lane ! 


SIGESMAR THE SWITZER. 


This is without exception the most 
deplorable piece of work we ever 
saw exhibited at this or any other 
house, very dull and very insipid ; 
without one particle of humour, one 
stroke of wit, one passable scene, or 
one grain of consistency to redeem 
it from utter condemnation ; yet, not- 
withstanding such was its fate, the 
Drury Lane Managers, aping their 
brother puffers at the other house, 
vowed it was received with “ de- 
cided approbation.” 

On the fall of the curtain many 
persons remained, and a disposition 
was evinced by them to call for the 
manager that he might apologize for 
having presented such abominable 
trash to the public: general attention 
however was soon directed to the 
stage box, where a gentleman habited 
rather outré, was flourishing his 
handkerchief and attempting to ad- 
dress the audience, which he did 
in a very incoherent manner. After 
a short time, we were enabled to get 
sufliciently near to diseover that 
this gentleman was no other than 
our old friend Archy M‘Naughton, 
of whom we have had oecasion to 
speak ona similar oceasion. Some 


of the police officers in- attendance 


atthe theatre attempted to remove 
him, but they were for a time pre- 
veated by some gentlemen ; and Mr. 
M‘Naughton, taking out his watch, 
‘poke to the following effect : 


Gentlemen, I perceive it is not 12 


* Vide Vol. I p. 199. 
Vol. If. 
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o’clock: I presume I am addressing 
a religious audience who intend to 
keep Sunday sacred, I mean to do 
the same myself, and therefore wish 
you all a very good night.” 


After this concise speech the house 
was cleared. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


The opening of this theatre was 
preceded by the customary pompous 
announcements in the papers of the 
embellishments which had taken place 
in the house, and the additions which 
had been made to the company. The 
latter were set forth in a demi-official 
paragraph in the “ Morning Post” 
of the sist of August, from which we 
give an extract presenting a most 
delightful specimen of theanti-climax. 
Enumerating the new performers en- 
gaged for the various classes of the 
drama, we were told that among them 
were— 


“In Opera—Mrs. Dickons, whose 
fame and success in Ltaly nearl 
equalled Mrs. Billington’s ; Mr. Hunt, 
whose voice in some degree is similar 
to Incledon’s ; Mr. Davies, a pupil 
of Lanza; and Pyne, late of Drury 
Lane Theatre.” 


Down, down, derry down! This 
is the art of sinking, with a ven- 
geance. | 

The house opened on the 7th of 
September, with “ Macbeth,” and 
“The Miller and his Men.” The 
bills of the day were headed by the 
following puff direct :— 


-6-Phis theatre, during the recess, 
has been NEWLY DECORATED and 
EMBELLISHED throughout; and no 
pains or expense have been spared 
to afford that elegant accommodation 
before the Curtain, and, by the en- 
gagement of a company fraught with 
the highest professional talent, to 
ensure that superior dramatic enter- 
tainment on the Stage, which the 
inhabitants of this great city lave a 
right to expect in their National 
theatre.” 


E £ 
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As far as regards the company 
engaged, the managers have here 
asserted no more than the truth ; 
but the embellishments scarcely de- 
served such distinguished notice. 


They in fact amount to little more 


than a revival of the faded gilding; 
the ceiling has been retouched, and 
the chandeliers over the stage doors 
removed---this is the sum total of 
the boasted embellishments. The 
best thing that has been done in 
the restoration of the original drop- 
scene, which has not been equalled by 
any of its successors, either in point 
of design or execution. 

The house was crowded at an 
early hour, which we imagine was 
partly occasioned by an idea many 
people entertained thal a most glo- 
rious riot would take place, in order 
to compel the managers to reduce 
the prices to an equality with those 
of Drury Lane. They, however, 
were deceived, for nothing of the 


kind took place. We think how- 


ever such a measure would even- 
tually prove beneficial to the mana- 
gers ; and though the numervus en- 
gagements which they have entered 
mto with actors at high salaries 
would render it at present prejudi- 
cial to them, it ought to be under- 
stood, that when these expire, they 


will never be renewed at such exor- 
-bitant rates. 


We have now in our possession a 


‘statement of the salaries received by 


some of the principal London per- 
formers, the aggregate annual amount 
of which is absolutely startling ; while 
others of equal ability are starving on 
thirty shillings a week. In fact, the 
establishments of our theatres are 
throughout ona scale of expense far 
exceeding what is necessary, or wish- 
ed for by the public; and as to the 
usual cant about the liberality of the 
managers, it is mere fummery—at 


any rate they take care to make y 
pay pretty dearly for it. | 
Before the commencement of the 
play the curtain rose, and discovered 
such a motley assemblage of tag, rag, 
and bobtail, as was never before wit. 
nessed on the boards of a theatre, 
With the exception of Miss Matthews 
and Duruset, we could scarcely recog. 
nise a single face which was familiar 
to us. This group of awkward re. 
cruits procecded to sing God save the 
King! but in such a manner as gaye 
rise to strong suspicions of their dis- 
loyalty. It concluded amid much 
hissing. The absence of the principal 
performers from London probably 
gave rise tothis woeful exhibition, but 
it would have been far better to omit 
the customary anthem altogether, than 
present it in so imperfect a manner. 


MRS. YATES, 


In the tragedy, a Mrs. Yates, 
from Dublin, made her first appear- 
ance in London, as Lady Macbeth. 
Sheis rather above the middle stature, 
with a good countenance, but not 
capable of dignified expression, and 
a nose slightly inclining to the aque- 
line. Her voice is not strong, and 
rather monotonous, approaching oc- 
casionally to a whine. It seems to 
require an effort to keep it at a high 
key. What could possibly induce 
her to be so rash as to appear in 
Lady Macbeth, we are quite at a loss 
to guess; she is by no means quali- 
fied for the part; and her perform- 
ance was a Sad failure. In one or 
two scenes she approached mediocrity, 
particularly where Lady Macbeth 
taunts her husband for his  irresolu- 
lion; but upon the whole we saw 
nothing to induce us to consider her 
more thana third-rate actress. She 
will, however, be useful in charac- 
ters of minor importance. _Young’s 
Macbeth is a clever recitation of the 
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part. We could not have heard the 
emphasis more correctly placed, and 
every sentence more judiciously pro- 
nounced, had we been present at one 
of Mr. Smart’s Readings. ‘The get- 
ting up of the tragedy was most dis- 
graceful to “ the national theatre.” 
The Chorusses were miserably exe- 
cuted, and Mr. Ware’s fiddle shriek- 
ed horribly.* Matthew Locke would 
certainly have gone distracted had he 
been present, and heard his music 
murdered by such singers as Miss 
Matthews and Mrs. Sterling. The 
scenery was equally bad—old and 
faded. The proprietors boast of 
their company; we wish they would 
make a better use of it, and not de- 
scend to such shifts as are practised 
by country managers through neces- 
sity; we allude to the manner in 
which two parts in the play were 
thrust upon poor King, whe. was 
sent on as the Serjeant in the Second 
Scene of the First Act, and after- 
wards as one of the JZurderers ; this 
issearcely decorous in “ the first the- 
atre in the world.” In the afterpiece 
of “The Miller and his Men,” Ra- 
rina was played by Mrs. Faucit, vice 
Mrs. Egerton, who has been dismissed. 

Mrs. Yates appeared on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday as Meg Merrilies, 
a part far better suited to her abilities. 
Sinclair, who has quitted the com- 
pany, was succeeded in Henry Ber- 
fram by Pyne, whose name appeared 
at the bottom of the bills in Capitals! 
This gentleman’s style of singing is 
Well known ; he goes through an air 
a8 correctly as a musical snufl-box, 
and with just as much expression 
and feeling. 


MR. W. FARREN. 
This gentleman, who is an old stager 


onthe Dublin boards, made his first 
how to a London audience on the 10th 
of September, as Sir Peter Teazle. 
* Mr. Ware has since quitted the 


theatre, in consequence of a reduction 
of salary taking place in the orchestra. 


The miserable manner in which we 
have been accustomed to witness the 
performance of this character by a 
certain actor of this company, who 
fancied his abilities equal to the part, 
save greater effect to the superior 
efforts of Mr. Farren. To use the 
words of a brother critic, it is a just 
remark, that some persons are so. 
wofully perverse as not to value them- 
selves on account of talents they reall y 
possess ; but, to aim at shining ina 
sphere for which nature and habits 
never intended them. The truth of 
this observation has always occurred 
to us, when we haveseen Mr. Fawcett 
attempt Sir Peter Teazle. In cha- 
racters of rough honesty, he plays with 
much success ;_ in the grotesque he is 
imposing, and in volubility he exceeds. 
all competition ; but rattle, velocity, 
and buffoonery, though all very well 
in their proper places, have little to 
do with the solid qualifications of an 
actor. It is, therefore, with double 
satisfaction that we hail the ap- 
pearance of a performer, whose judg- 
ment and talents have procured for 
him a deservedly distinguished place 
in his profession. Mr. Farren’s per- 
sonation of Sir Peter is a very anima- 
ted piece of acting; the innumerable 
touches of nature thrown into the 
character by Sheridan, render it one 
of the most diverting parts which the 
stage can boast of; and we are much 
mistaken if it would be possible to find 
a performer better qualified to give 
effect to the design of the author, than 
Mr. W. Farren. On the 18th he 
played Lord Ogleby, and, notwith- 
standing the excellent manner 1 
which we have been accustomed to 
witness the representation of this cha- 
racter by Mr. Terry, we had no reason 
to regret the change. On the same 
evening Mr. J. Russell, from the Hay- 


market, appeared for the first time 
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mat this theatre, as Somno, in ** The 
Sleep Walker.” As our opinion of 
this gentleman has been so recently 
given, it would be needless to repeat 
it: we do not mean to dispute his 
ability, but, if we are to look upon 
him as a substitute for Mathews, we 
fear we can only say, 


“ 'Tis buta feeble copy, and no more, 


“ Of something better we have seen 
before.” 


THE BURGOMASTER OF SAARDAM. 

One of those trumpery translations, 
for which this house is so famous, 
was produced on the 23rd of Septem- 
ber, under the above title. It is one 
of those worthless things of which no 
one can speak favourably, (except the 
editors of newspapers, whose praise is 
sold by the line as commonly as butter 
by the pound.) It was received with 
much applause by those who did not 
pay for admission to the theatre, and 
damned completely by those who did. 
Of course it was announced for every 
evening till further notice. 


HAYMARKET. 
This theatre closed on Saturday, 


September 12th, with the following 
address :— 


Ladies and. Gentlemen —I have 
now the honour of addressing you, 
to offer the acknowledgments of the 
Proprietors of this Theatre, on the 


close of their season — and you may 


a that they assured you it 


ould be “ a sHort life and a MERRY 
one,” 

The first part of this promise they 
&ave with the utmost confidence, being 
morally certain that their old friends 
and guarantees of Covent Garden, or 
of Drury-Lane, (if not of both) would 
be anxious to redeem this house’s 
pledge of srevity, before it was in 
any danger of being forfeited. 

is to the second part of their obli- 
gation, that of mirth—yvou 
ave exonerated them. If they have 
not furnished mirth themselves, you, 
for tee have brought it with you— 
or (bating those representations, or 
parts of representation, when we 
courted your graver attention) never 
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was a merrier set of kind souls 
our audiences of this 


In short—for every 


t present 
must be short here—the Proprietors 
seem to have accomplished their ends 


of affording you satisfaction, even 
from one end of the season to the 
other—but how (if this system of cur. 
tailment should proséed} they are to 
make both ends meet, is a matter of 
too serious consideration to obtrude 
upon your minds at this moment. 
They depute me, Ladies and Gen. 
tlemen, to entreat your acceptance of 
their warmest gratitude; to which, 
allow me to add, most respestfully, the 
farewell tribute of the Performers, 
We wish you all, Ladies and Gentle. 
men, a long Life anda Merry one.” 


MINOR THEATRES. 


ROYAL CIRCUS, 
THE INVISIBLE WITNESS, 


We have frequently borne testimony 
to the superior talent of the present 
manager of this house, and it is with 
much satisfaction that we again re- 
cord a proef of his genius in our 
notice of the above-named piece. 
The incredibly short space of time in 
which he adapted it for the English 
stage deserves to be particularly no- 
ticed, and we can bear witness to the 
truth of the statement, which appear- 
ed in the papers; as the piece in 
question was brought by no less great 
a personage than ourselves from Paris 
on the 15th.—transmitted to Mr. Dib- 
din on the 16th. read, translated, an- 
nounced for repetition, and returned. 
lo us by him on the 17th.—Some of 
our readers may perhaps remember 
the trial of Madame Manson, which 
was attempted to be melo-dramatized 
by the bunglers of Covent Garden, 
but which failed most egregiously ; 
the French, however, who are greater 
adepts in these affairs, a few weeks 
since, produced a piece founded on the 
same circumstance, which sueceededto 
admiration ; that is the same which 
Mr. Dibdin has so successfully trans- 
lated. Had the managers of that 
‘< great national house,” the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, chanced to 
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ret it into their “ emporium of 
talent,” we should doubtless have 
heard, that a very superior piece from 
from a very able pen, which had been 
in great preparation all the summer, 
was about to be produced, in a style 
of magnificence hitherto unparalleled. 
Such quackery, which is ever prac- 
tised by these gentry, is disgusting 
intheextreme. Mr. Dibinis the only 
theatrical manager who appears to dis- 
dain these contemptible proceedings, 
and under this impression we gave 
him the piece in question, and most 
heartily wish him a continuance of 
the success it has hitherto met with, 
We cannot conclude our remarks 
without paying a deserved compliment 
to the performers fur the manner in 
which they sustained their respective 
parts. Miss Taylor, as Ernestine, was 
fully equal in point of talent to 
Mademoiselle Dupuis, who sustains 
the same part in the original, and 
perhaps a greater compliment cannot 
be paid er. Mr. Fitzwilliams was 
excellent as Jerome, but we think it 
would have a better effect, were he to 
make more of his auricular recogni- 
tion of the man who gave him the 
rings Huntley’s Grimaldi was excel- 
lent. In short, the whole of the per- 
formers- seemed pleased with their 
parts, and appeared determined to 
exert themselves to the utmost of their 
powers. 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
We wish we could bestow on this 


place anything in the way of commen- 
dation; but, reading the pompous 
advertisements as we have done, and 
seeing what we have seen, we cannot 
disguise our feelings on the subject ; 
and, to add to our indignation, that 
anxious promoter of native talent, 
Monsieur Arnold, presented us on 
the 19th of September with the follow- 
ing paragraph in his play-bill :-— 


“* It being a part of the plan of this 
Theatre to afford publicity to every 
effort that tends to the diffusion of 
musical science, andto promote its me- 
chanical improvements, the proprietor 
has the honour to announce, that on 
Tuesday and Wednesday next, (and 
on those nights only) a very peculiar 
and masterly Musical Automaton will 
be exhibited, between the first and 
second dramatic performances. This 
peta piece of mechanism, de- 
nominated the Austrian Trumpeter, 


performs several airs on the trum- 
pet!!! 


Accordingly the trumpeter appeared, 
and a few poets went of course tosee it. 


REGENCY THEATRE OF VARIETY. 
A new grand serio-comic spectacle 


has been recently produced under the 
title of “‘ Alsiberthe, or the Warrior 
of the Seven Mountains,” interspersed 
with marches, combats, military evo- 
lutions, siege, conflagration, demo- 
lition, new music, scenery, dresses, 
decorations, &c. We believe it is 
from the pen of Mr. John Kerr, the 
translator of “ Histerkan, or the old 
Man of the Mountain.” It is said td 
be received with unbounded applause, 
and to excite the most lively interest: 
It will be repeated every evening till 
further notice. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


THE SURVEYOR.—No. 7. 


OF all the days that’s in the week 
1 dearly love but one day ; 


? And that’s the day that comes between 
A Saturday and Monday.” 
Old Ballad. 


I have often thought how well the 
enthusiastic lovers of liberty and 
equality could indulge their theoretic 
visions, and exult in speculative 
fancy on the day of the week called 


Sunday, especially in this busy me- 
tropolis. For it is on this day, and 
almost this day only, that the trades- 
man and the squire, the venom" 
d the real gentleman are piace 
alike on a sort of level. Indeed 
Sunday, inasmuch as it was meant 
to have the pre-eminence over the 
rest of the week, shews its supe- 
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riority in nothing more conspicuously 
than in the great metamorphosis its 
arrival creates. No sooner has its 
morning dawned, than tailors’ ap- 
prentices become gentlemen, their 
masters a cut above,  milliners, 
duchesses, and sempstresses, ladies. 
Hast thou ever, gentle reader, in 
thy meditations amongst the tomb- 
stones in a church yard, ene day cast 
thine eyes so low as to perceive a 
poor grub raised by accident from 
underneath the soil, from whose 
colour it was scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished, and passing that way the 
next, beheld the same grub gradually 
emerging from its shell, at length 
come forth an altered being, gay, 
fluttering, heedless, a pretty painted 
butterfly—if thou hast seen this, (or 
if thou hast not, thou hast heard of 
it,) then wilt thou be able to conceive 
a seven-day gentleman, crept out of 
his brown drab suit, and decked in 
all the gaudy produce of the dyer’s 
act, equally volatile, and froward as 
his prototype, equally anxious to sip 
every flower, and alas! the creature 
of a day, equally short lived. 

Let us just take a peep at him in 
his career. We may lay it down as 
a settled point that he makes but 
little use of his bed, still less of the 
sleepy god, during the interval be- 
tween Saturday night and the follow- 
ing morning. The sun, though an 
early riser, scarce makes his ap- 
pearance ere this dapper spark quits 
his bed, but not his room, and con- 
sumes many a delightfully-spent hour 
in furbishing up the buttons of his 
coat, renovating his boots, getting 
his hair into a good trim, eradi- 
cating spots, &e. Forth then he 
Sallies, with crest as high as the 
proudest he, goes to St. Paul’s or 
the Foundling, then takes a walk 
in the Park with a friend, or a ride 
upon a hack to Islington, sits down 
to a comfortable baked dinner, and 
who then will not say “ this is a happy 
man.” Far be it indeed from me, 


intentionally to convey any ill-nature 
in these remarks ;—in common with 
others I admire the merry faces, ang 
shining appearances thus produced, 
and truly Fam under many obliga- 
tions to the owners of them for the 
amusement T have so often by their 
means been afforded—I cannot con- 
ceive a person to have a greater 
satisfaction than after all the meri- 
torious, though fatiguing business of 
the other days, in throwing off all 
concern with his working jacket, 
coming out in his best, and raising 
at once his ideas and behaviour, well 
pleased to “ look like a squire of high 
degree, all drest in his Sunday 
clothes.” It seems as if only one 
thing could destroy his happiness—a 
wet day—this is an insuperable bar 
indeed— confined within his house, 
he grieves at the frustration of his 
projects and engagements, pines at 
the disappointment of not being able 
to sport his new coat, peeps out 
disconsolate through the window, in 
hopes of seeing the day clear up, and 
at last mournfully submits to wait 
another week for the completion of 
kis innocent enjoyments. But we 
will not pursue these gloomy thoughts ; 
let us fancy a clear day, a dry soil, 
the sun in its splendour, and then 
exclaim: O happy! O joyful day! 
that causes the delightful pleasure of 
anticipation, changes frowns to 
smiles, dirt to cleanliness, homeli- 
ness to finery, and makes up for the 
wearisome and anxious labour of the 
week, by indulging foibles, giving 
scope to vanity, and what is better 
than all, affording opportunities of 
vieing with one’s superiors. 
C. P. 


THEATRICAL 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 
Sir, 
Much misapprehension appearing 
to exist with regard to the important 
alterations, improvements, and embel- 
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jishments which have taken place at 
Covent Garden Theatre “ during the 
Recess;” and many evil-disposed 
persons having not only stupidly 
overlooked them, but actually denied 
that anything of the kind has been 
executed, I beg leave to transmit you 
a very correct description thereof, 
requesting you will lay it before the 
public through the medium of the 
BritisH STAGE. 


Wrekin Tavern. FURIOSO, 


“Two large tenpenny nails have 
been driven into the floor at the back 
of the Shilling-Gallery; by which 
means a plank, before very loose, is 
become firmly fixed. 

To accommodate the Boz visitors, 
the hinges of the Pit doors have been 
oiled; and the coverings of the 
benches patched in three different 
places’ 

Four pounds of soft soap, two yards 
of the best Welch flannel, and more 
than twenty pails of warm water have 
been expended in reviving the tar- 
nished gilding. 

The glass in the box-door, No. 31, 
First Circle, whieh was accidentally 
cracked by a lady in February last, 
has been replaced by a spick-and- 
span new one. 

Great additions have been made to 
the Properties. A new hedge-stake 
has been provided for Meg Merrilies 
and a new Meg Merrilies for the 
hedge-stake. Also an elegant hop- 
pole for the Stranger, and, moreover, a 
large patch has been put upon Fazio’s 
red breeches. 

The system of lighting and ventila- 
tion, which was last year brought to 
the highest possible state of perfec- 
tion, is now rendered still more perfect. 

A fresh piece of green baize, six 
feet by two, has been purchased for 
the front of the stage during the per- 
formance of tragedies. 
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The old drop-scene has been again 
brought forward at an immense ex- 
pense; and is thought by competent 
judges to be as good as new—bating a 
little damage done to Shakspeare. 

Amongst the additions may be enu- 
merated the dismissal of three fiddlers 
and one trumpeter; also the removal 
of the chandleliers over the stage- 
doors; the produce of which, when 
sold, it is hoped willin some mea- 
sure cover the heavy 
incurred by the managers.: 

In order “ to ensure that superior 
“* dramatic entertainment on the stage 
‘** which the inhabitants of this great 
‘* city have a right to expect in their 
*¢ national theatre,” negociations have 
been set on foot for the engagement of 
those eminent personages, Stupid 
Bob, the great feeder ; Little Joey, the 
Jew prize-fighter ; Paddy Whack, the 
flying pyeman; and Long Will, the 
swell pickpocket; who will severally 
exhibit their unequalled talents for 
the gratitication of the visitors of this 
“ truly comfortable theatre.” 

Many complaints having been made 
to the managers, of the intrusion of 
ladies of a certain description, it is 
most respectfully announced that no 
female will in future be permitted to 
enter the theatre, whose chastity is 
not attested by two respectable house- 
keepers.—N. B. Ladies under ten, 
and above fifty years of age, will be 
considered exempt from this regula- 
tion. 

In consequence of the repeated 
attempts to pass flash notes and coun- 
terfeit coin at the pay-places, the 

money-takers have been provided 
witb blunderbusses ; and any one who 
presents even @ bad sixpence will be 
instantly shot dead, and his body de- 
livered to the surgeons for dissection. 


X. 
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METHODISTICAL BLAS- 
PHEMY. 


The Methodists accuse the drama 
of blasphemy ; those who peruse the 
following precious composition will 
probably feel inclined to retort the 
charge. This unaccountable medley 
of nonsense and impiety is printed 
by one of the dissenting sects, and 
distributed at the doors of a chapel 
at the eastern end of the metropolis. 
It is presented to the reader without 
a single alteration, save and except 
the endless orthographical errors 
which occur in the original. We 
have lately heard and read a great 
deal about the profane application 
of sacred things to unworthy topics, 
and we have here a delectable speci- 
men of profane things applied to the 
purposes of religion, if such it may 
be called. | 

‘* Never Performed before. 
For the benefit of the Heirs of Glory. 


At the great Theatre of Nature, 
Qn a certain day already fixed will be 
presented (for that day only) 


A new Tragedy of five Acts, called | 
The WRECK OF THE WORLD; 
Or the Universal Conflagration: 


(With the most superb Scenes and 
Decorations. ) 


The Lion of the Tribe of Judah— 
By the Lamb of God ; 
The Avenger of Justice—By the Sa- 
viour of the World ; 
The Impartial ee ia the Advo- 
cate for Sinners; 
The Trump of Ged—By the Arch- 


Ange); 
Sheep onthe Right HandB—y the Re- 
generate 
Goats on the Left, by those found un- 
der the Law, as a Covenant of Works, 


Prisoners in Chains, by Satan, Moloch, 
Belial, and all the Infernals 
_ , who left their first Estate. 
Ministers and Attendants—By the 
Holy Angels. 


tH} In this Tragedy all will be ac- 


tors, and not even one idle Spectator, 
will be discovercd during the whole 


through the Creation, 


of 
In Act I. 
The commissioned Herald of Heag- 


ven, with one Foot on the Océan ang 
the other on the dry Land, will lift up 
his hand to Heaven, and swear 
Him who liveth for ever and ever 
that time shall be no longer. Hig 
voice shall be attended by seven-fold 
peals of thunder. 


In Act II. 


The Trump of God, from the Circle 
of the Heavens, swelled by the breath 
of ap Archangel, shall resound thro 
the Universe, and all who are in their 
Graves shall come forth, some to the 
Resurrection of Life, aud others to 
the resurrection of Condemnation, 


Act ILI, 


Will open with the Judge sitting 
on a great white throne, attended by 
ten thousand times ten thousand of 
of his Saints, and thousands of thou- 
sands of incarnate Angels from their 
tombs, who now arise to meet their 
Lord in the Air. N.B. Not one Sin. 
ner will be found among the myriads 
of Saints, ner one Saint discovered 
in the whole general assembly of sin- 


ners. 
in Act IV. 


The Books will be opened, and 
every one tricd by the Judge of 
Quick and Dead. The Saints being 
openly acquitted, will become Asses- 
sors withthe Judge, to try Men and 
Angels. 

Act V. 


Will discover the World in Flames, 
the Elements melting with fervent 
heat, the Heavens rolling together 
like ascroll, and the sun blotted from 
the book of Creation, the great men 
and the mighty men calling to the 
rocks to fall upon them, but the rocks 
and the mountains shall be cast into 
the sea, the sca itself will be in flames, 
and quickly dried up. ‘ The sky- 
reaching towers, the swelling dames, 
the lofty pinnaeles, the gorgeous pata- 
ces, my all that they inherit sbal 
dissolve, and like the baseless fa- 
bric of a vision, leave not a wreck 
behind.”*—Where then shall the un- 
godly appear ? Shall they not withDe- 
vils, 
sulph’rous depths take flight, 

‘o wail in everlasting might, 
While saints with Angels bend their 


way, 
To dwell in everlasting day? 


Let King Jesus Reign . 
And all his Enemies be scattered. 


* “ Mark you this Bassanio ;” the 
devil can quote Seripiure to his pur 
pose! 


A 
a... 


day of performance is abso- 
in the decree of Omni- 
science, but of that day knoweth no 


mat ye therefore always ready.’ 


«“ Reader, art thou asking when, and 
where, and by whom, this will be per- 
formed? Tremble, hardened impeni- 
tent sinner, for. the day is at hand, 
when the Lord, the Almighty God, shall 
descend from heaven to this earth 
thou now existest on, to call thee, 
even thyself, sinner, to answer for the 
deeds done in the body ; and, foraught 
thou knowest, Death now may be 
standing at thy side, ready to plunge 
the fatal dartintothy breast. Reader, 
art thou a professer? Do’st thou sit 
under the sound of the precious gos- 

elof Christ Jesus? I cannot think 
ura moment that any such can be 
found spending the precious moments 
God bas given you to prepare to meet 
Him, gazing at the fooleries, the 
wickedness, the abominable gestures 
and actions of that set of beingscalled 
Players. If such can be found at a 
card table, or ale-house, or making 
those their companions and friends 
who, by theirlife, conduct, and actions, 
deny the existence of a God, of a 
heaven, and of a bell; hear what 
God says,—* Be ye always ready, for 
when ye think not, God will appear 
to judgment ; and it will be more tole- 
rable for the heathen world in the day 
of judgment than for you. O why 
will you destroy yourselves, why will 
yedie? Fly to Jesus for life. 


Sinner, O why so thoughtless grown, 
Why in such dreadful haste to die, 
Daring to leap to worlds unknown, 
Heedless against thy God to fly ?” 


RAZOR, 


LETTERS OF AN AMERICAN, 


On the Manners, Literature, and 
Amusements of the English. 


LeETrer 5. 


In forming an estimate of a nation’s 
character at a distance, and through 
the medium of prejudiced ‘and con- 
tradictory publications, we are very 
apt to be entirely misled; yet, after 
an observation of some months, I see 
little reason to change my previously- 
Conceived opinions of the English 
People. I find them the same curio- 
sities I had always been led to ima- 


gine—reserved and almost brutish 
Vol. UL. 
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in their behaviour to strangers, yet 
sincere and warm in their friendship 
when once bestowed ; brave, even to 
an excess ; individually modest, but 
collectively the vainest race on the 
face of the earth. Englishmen, com- 
pared with the French and other 
Europeans, have seldom much perso- 
nal conceit; but they take care to 
make up for this, by agreeing una- 
nimously that no other nation in the 
universe is half so free, so gene- 
rous, so valiant, and so happy. En- 
quire, however, into the habits and 
dispositions of the gentry who cume 
to this modest resolution at public 
dinners and assemblies, and you will 
find three parts of them morbid, dis- 
contented, gloomy grumblers. Na- 
tional pride is nowhere so apparent 
asin England; and it has led the 
natives to make exertions, and to 
submit to sacrifices, which have as- 
tonished the world by their results. 
I have spoken of the unsocial dispo- 
sition of the English; this is curious- 
ly exemplified in their coffee-houses. 
In France, those who were utter stran- 
gers two minutes before, may be seen 
elevating their eye-brows and shoul- 
ders together, taking snuff, and 
chattering with all the volubility of 
old friends. Observe an Englishman 
in the same situation—how different 
his behaviour. He walks up and 
down the room, anxiously scutinizing 
every box; and should he ‘happily 
espy one unoccupied, he darts into 
it delighted. Often, rather than 
seat himself in one already inhabited, 
he will walk out, and try his luck 
elsewhere. If, when seated, a stran- 
- ger attempts to draw him into con- 
versation, or betrays the slightest ap- 
pearance of wishing to be on soci- 
able terms, he shrinks back like the 
sensitive plant, and repels his ad- 
vances with a look of the most for- 
bidding coldness. The manners of 
both these nations are to be avoided ; 
—the extreme freedom, not to say 
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impertinence, of the Frenchman, is 
as disgusting, as the affected hauteur 
and reserve of the Englishman are 
stupid and unamiable. The more 
prejudiced part of the English ap- 
prehend dreadful consequences to 
the morals of their fellow-country- 
men from their contaminating visits 
to the unprincipled French; but 
should a nearer acquaintauce wilh 


their neighbours have the effect of 


rubbing off a little of their rust, it 
will by no means be to their disad- 
vantage. 

In these coffee-houses I have spo- 
‘Aen of, the profusion of newspapers 
with which they are supplied forms 
one of the principal attractions to 
the quidnunes who abound in this 
nation. We have no reason to com- 
plain of a scarcity of these publica- 
tions; but ours in number bear no 
proportion to those of England. 
There are now published in London 
no less then fourteen daily papers, 
the circulation of each of which 
amounts to some thousands. Besides 
these there are about thirty weekly 
journals ; many which are published 
twice or thrice a week; and an im- 
mense number ef periodical political 
pamphlets, after the manner of Cob- 
-bel’s. To these are to be added the 
Country Papers. Almost every town 
of any importance has its newspaper ; 
-.and some (such as Bath) five or six. 
At this moment, as appears by an 
official list, lying before me, there are 
published in the counties of England 
124, in Ireland 50, in Scotland 
27, and in the British Islands 8, 
several of which appear daily. They 
are for the most part conducted with 
ability, and frequently contain politi- 
cal essays, far superior to those which 
are found in the London Journals. 
‘The democratic teeling seems to per- 
vade the majority of them ; and this is 
often expressed in language which 
bears the strongest testimony to the 
perfect liberty of the press, even 
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while the authors are pointedly deny- 
ing that it has any existence. And 
amidst all the tyranny and slavery 
which the popular writers are so fond 
of declaiming about, the prosecutions 
for libel are rare, and seldom lead to 
conviction. 


G. 


LOVE’s VOCABULARY. 


(Continued from p. 208.) 


* In Cupid’s school, whoe’er would take de. 
gree, 
‘* Must learn his rudiments by reading me,” 


Languor. There is a certain air 
of languor, which, when skilfully as- 
sumed by a lover, is terribly danger- 
ous to a young, inexperienced female, 
Nothing is so calculated to lull the 
fair into a fatal forgetfulness, and 
throw them into those tender reve- 
ries, from which it is well if they 
do not awake too late, 


Levelling. It is an old saying, 
and in certain respects a true one, 
that love is a great leveller. This, 
however, is a sophism too often suc- 
cessfully employed by a lover toa 
girl of inferior rank, to throw her 
off her guard, by leading her to en- 
tertain chimerical hopes of his mar- 
rying her. Such an argument is 
generally strengthened by citing the 
example of a few famous fools, who 
have thrown themselves away upon 
Pamelas; but let those to whom 
the sophistry is addressed, estimate 
its value by reflecting upon the thou- 
sands of deserted damsels who have 
been duped by it. 


Liberties. The woman who ad- 
mits of liberties, either by word or 
action, even from the man to whom 
she is the next day to be married, is 
a fool; and may thank her stars if 
she do not become something worse. 
Hear what Lovelace says upon this 
subject—“ Many a girl has been 
“ carried, who would never have 
“been attempted, if she had shewn 
“a proper resentment when her ears 


rr 
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“ or her eyes were first invaded. I 
“have tried a young creature by a 
“ bad book, alight quotation, or an 
‘indecent picture; and if she has 
“borne that, or only blushed, and 
“not been angry; and more espe- 
“ cially if she has leered and smiled ; 
“that girl have I and old Satan put 
“down for our own. Oh! how I 
“could warn these little rogues, if 
“JT would.”* Bayes in the “ Re- 
hearsal,’ has a similar sentiment. 
Speaking of an actress of whom he 
js enamoured, he says:—“ TI shall 
“be with her soon, for I have talked 
“bawdry to her already.” 


Leve. The following are the most 
remarkable of the symptoms by 
which a true passion is known; as I 
find them enumerated by that face- 
tious gentleman, Mr. Theodore 
Hook :—* En love there is a certain 
“pleasure in sorrow, a joy in grief, 
“and a delight in’ misery, which 
“the wisest head in Christendom 
“ cannot explain ; a fluttering of the 
“heart, a flushing of the cheek, a 
“trembling of the limbs, and a con- 
“ fusion of the senses, while the object 
“of affection is present ; a restless- 
“ ness and inquietude, sighs that come 
“we know not whence, tears that 
“ flow from hidden sources, a peevish- 


“ness of temper, and a hatred of 


“ society, when that object is absent; 
“which neither the pen of the poet, 
“the pencil of the painter, nor the 
“strain of the songster, can ever do 
** justice to.” 


Lust. This is a term remarkably 
odious, but as the thing is itself ex- 
tremely common, it behoves the fair one 
totake care not to ‘mistake this passion 
in a gallant for that of love. The 
test of both is possession. If his 
attachment remains unabated after 
that, his love was real; if not, it 


*“ Clarissa ILarlowe,” vol. iii. letter 57. 
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was only Just. It is not, however, 
very surprising that the women 
should be deceived upon this point, 
When the men are often wofully de- 
luded themselves ; and mistake one 
passion for another, as wide as is the 
diflerence between them. 


Mad. Are you mad? is a ques- 
lion often put, in no very forbidding 
tone, to a lover, who never is more 
perfectly in his senses, than when he 
appears to be out of them. The 
truth is, he only knows too well what 
he is about. 


Maid is a general term for wo- 
men before they are married—often 
a title by courtesy. The condition 
of a Maid is one of hopes and fears, 
wishes and slavery. Marriage is the 
great gate by which she gets out of 
her captivity, though some make 
their escape by the sally-port of an 
intrigue. Old Maid is a reproachful 
epithet, generally employed in an 
ill-natured way to signify one who 
could not persuade apy body to 
render her otherwise. 

AMBROSE GUNTHIO. 
(To be continued. ) 


NUG THEATRICE. 


Amid all the novelties, improve- 
ments, and regulations, the managers 
of ourtheatres are adopting, itis much 
to be lamented thal no measures ap- 
pear practicable for abolishing that 
bane of theatrical respectabiiity—Hal/ 
Price. I am well aware that many 


people lovk «pon it as being one of the 
_ principal supports of a theatre; but 


they may rely upon this, that the ma- 
jority of {bose who go in at half-price, 
would go in sooner, and pay the whole 
price, rather than be excluded alto- 
Such a measure ’tis true 
would Keep out of the lobbies a great 
number of those ladies who may be 
seen proceeding full-dressed to the 
theatre, in hackney-coaches, about 
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nine o’clock ; but this, far from being 
a disadvantage, would be one of the 
best consequences which would result 
from it. Never, till these pests are in 
some degree removed, will a theatre 
become what it ought to be—the resort 
of the moral and respectable part of 
the community, in company with their 
wives, daughters, and sisters. 

If it be found impossible to abolish 
Half-Price altogether, it ought at least 
to be suspended on the first night a 
piece is performed. When half finish- 
ed, in rush herds of swine, half 
drunk ; and incapable of judging cor- 
rectly, if sober. Nay, were they the 
most profound and judicious critics 
the world contains, they would find 
it difficult to form a sound opinion of 
a comedy or tragedy, the first three 
acts of which they have not seen. 
The attention of those who have been 
there from the beginning, is distracted 
by quarrels for places ; the remainder 
of the piece is not half heard; and 
the poor author frequently owes the 
destruction of his hopes solely to the 
ill-nature and caprice of this ‘‘ many- 
headed beast.” 

The Drury-Lane Managers have 
announced that they intend to regulate 
the taking of places at the box-office. 
It would be as well, while they are 
upon the subject, to put a stop to a 
practice which (particularly in winter) 
is excessively annoying to the box- 
company. TI allude to the custom 
which the fruit-women have of open- 
ing the doors at the conclusion of 
every act, and offering their apples, 
&e. for sale, by which a current of 
air is introduced, productive of 
numberless stiff-necks, and colds. 
Box-keepers have a similar practice, 
under the pretext of offering a bill 
for sale to those whom they have ad- 


mitted, which is merely a modest way 
of demanding a fee. 
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It is much to be hoped that the issue 
of Orders will be greatly. limited in 
future. A lively idea of the extent to 
which it has been carried, is afforded 
by the following extract from a Letter 
addressed by Mr. P. Moore to the late 
Mr. Raymond: 


“¢ My next object relates to Orders 
of gratuitous admission to the theatre 
as they are called, My opinion, of 
which you are fully apprized, decided. 
ly and unequivocally is, to abolish the 
practice of issuing them for ever, as 
worse than unnecessary ; operatively 
ruinous to the theatre:—As I see b 
the nightly returns, that, out of @ 
house distressingly crowded, whic 
caleulation, if all paid, would yield 
more than £650, we did noi receive one 
half of that sum, itis more than high 
time to adopt other principles.” 


One of the inconveniences resulting 
from the practice of issuing orders, 
has been the insertion of that brief 
notice in the play-bills—* No money 
to be returned.” In times of old, 
when the auditors were dissatisfied at 
the unavoidable change of a play or 
performer, they were very civilly in- 
formed, that they miglt take back 
their money at the doors, and walk 
out again. It is needless to observe, 
that when, “ out of a house distress- 
ingly crowded,” one half of the spee- 
tators generally come in gratis, itis 
quite out of the question to think of 
adopting such a practice now. The 
consequence is, that when a riot takes 
place, the manager is obliged to settle 
matters as he can; and many of the 
audience, who would go quietly home, 
if they could get their cash back again, 
are induced to join in the tumult, 
rather than lose their fun, and their 
money together. Theill-judged issue 
of these things has been, in almost 
every instance, productive of harm; 
and has now arisen to such a height, 
that, as Mr. Moore observes in the 
letter above quoted, the first question 
asked by people when they think of 
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going to the play, is—“ Where shall 


t our Orders ?” 
CASSIO. 


EXCERPTA. 


Searce and curious, 
“ Are baits my learning nibbles at.” 


Iron Chest ii. 2. 


The following quaint description 
of the manners and customs of the 
players at the commencement of the 
17th century, is extracted from a scarce 
old work, called “‘ London and the 
Country carbonadoed and quartered. 
By D. Lupton. London 1602.”—It 
will be seen that the lapse of two 
centuries has worked but little alte- 
ration in the character of these 
people ;—substitute Methodists for 
Puritans in the subjoined passage, 
and the description is perfectly ap- 
plicable to His Majesty’s Servants 
now performing at the Theatres 
Royal, Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden :— 


“ Time, place, subject, actors, and 
cloathes, either make or marr a play; 
the prologue and epilogue are like to 
an host and hostesse, one bidding 
their guests welcome, the other bid- 
ding them farewell: the actors are 
like seruing men, that bring in the 
sceanes and acts as their meate, which 
are lik’d or dislik’d, according to 
eury man’s iudgment; the neatest 
drest, and fairest deliuered, doth please 
most. They are as crafty with an 
olde play, as bauds with olde faces ; 
the one puts on a new fresh colour, 
the other a new face and name; they 
practice a strange order, for most 
commonly the wisest man is the foole; 
they are much beholden to schollers 
that are out of meanes, for they sell 
them ware the cheapest: they have 
no great reason to loue Puritans, for 
they hold their calling vnlawful. New 

layes and new cloathes many times 

elp bad actions ; they pray the com- 
pany that’s in, tou hear them patiently, 
yet they would not suffer them to come 
in without payment: they say, as 
schollers now vse to say, there are so 
- Many, that one fox could find in his 
heart to eate his fellow. A player 
often changes: now he acts a monarch, 
to morrow a beggar: now a souldier, 
next a taylor: his speech is loud, 
but neuer extempore; he seldom 
speakes his own minde, or in bis own 
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name: when men are heere, and 
when at church, they are of contrary 
mindes; there they think the time 
too long, but here tuo short. Most 
commonly when the play is done, you 
shall have a jigge or dance of al trads ; 
they mean to put their legs to it, as 
wellas their tongs: they make men 
wonder when they have done, for 
they all clappe their hands. Some- 
limes they Aye into tie countrey; but 
*tis a suspicion that they are either 
poore, or want cloathes, or else com- 
pany, ora new play ; or do as some 
wand’ring sermonists, make one ser- 
mon trauaile, serue_ twenty 
churches. All their care is to be like 
apes, to immitate and expresse other 
men’s actions in their own persons: 
they loue not the company of geese or 
serpents, because of their hissing; 
they are many times lowzy, its strange, 
and yet shiftso often. Asan alehouse 
in the country is beholden to a wilde 
schoolmaster, so isan whoorehouse to 
some of these, for there they spend 
all they get. Well, Llike them well, 
if when they act vice they will leave 
it, and when vertue, they will follow 
it. I speak no more of them, but, 
when I please, I will go and see 
them.” 


I have said that this description 
is perfectly applicable to the players 
of the present day; I beg however 
to except the last passage in Italics. 
Not that [I can speak upon this 
point from personal observation ; 
bat to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, they have greatly im- 
proved in point of cleanliness since 
1602. 


MY POCKET-BOOK—No. 22. 


‘« All pleasure consists in variety.” 
Johnson. 


Tue Beecar’s Opera. The re- 
markable success which this opera 
met with on its first appearance is 
well known -—-its run was unprece- 
dented. When Tom Walker, the 
original Macheath, was performing 
his part on the sictieth night, he bhap- 
pened to be a little imperfect, which 
Rich observing, he called out to himon 
his return from the stage—* iHolloa! 
Mister—I think your memory eught 
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to be pretty good by this time.”— 
“And so it is,” said Walker, “ but 
zounds, sir, my memory is not to last 
for ever.” 


Wep.tockx. Wives in general have 
been accused, perhaps wrongfully, 
of creating dissensions and disputes, 
to which their husbands were strangers 
while bachelors. A good-natured 
punster has taken up the cudgels in 
their defence, after the following 
fashion :— 

Husbands unjustly of their wives 
complain, 

And say they fill the house with 

noise and riot ; 
That ’tis the husband’s fault I will 
maintain, 

For who can ring a belle, and hope 

for quiet? 

THuRMOND was the name of an 
actor of some repute in Ireland, about 
the commencement of the last cen- 
tury. Chetwood, in his “ History of 
the Stage,” 1749, relates an anecdote 
of him, in language not very remark- 
able for its elegance: —‘* It was a 
custom,” says he, ‘* at that time, for 
persons of the first rank and distine- 
tion to give their birth-day suits to 
the most favoured actors. I think 
Mr. Thurmond was honoured by 
Gencral Ingoldsby with his; but his 
finances being at the last tide of ebb, 
the rich suit was putin buckle (a cant 
word for forty inthe hundred, interest. ) 
One night, notice was given that the 
general would be present with the 
Government at the play; and all the 
performers were preparing to dress 
outin the suits presented. The spouse 
of Johnny, as he was commonly 
called, tried all her arts to persuade 
Mr. Holdfast, the pawnbroker, (his 
real name, as it fell out,) to let gothe 
clothes for that evening, to be re- 
turned when the play was over; but 
all arguments were fruitless ; nothing 
but the ready, or a pledge of equal 
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value, would serve. Such people 
would have despised a Demosthenes, 
ora Cicero, with all their rhetorical 
flourishes, if their oratorian gowns 
had been in pledge. Well! what was 
tobedone? The whole family in con. 
fusion, and at their wits’ end. Dis. 
grace, with her glaring eyes, and 
extended mouth, ready to devour. At 
last Winny, his wife, putting on a 
composed countenance, but, alas, with 
a troubled heart, stepped to a neigh- 
bouring tavern, and bespoke a very 
hot negus, to comfort Johnny in the 
great part he was to perform that 
night; begging to have it ina silver 
tankard, with a lid, because, as she 
said, that would retain the heat longer 
than any other metal. Her request 
was complied with ; the negus carried 
piping hot to the playhouse; and 
being popped into a vile earthen mug, 
the silver tankard was put into the 
pawnbroker’s hands, in exchange for 
the suit. At the conclusion of the 
play, the wardrobe was carried back to 
its old depository — the tankard re- 
turned the right road, and thus all 
ended to Thurmond’s satisfaction.” 


Another anecdote of 
the shifts and inventions to which 
the Thespian tribe have frequently 
resorted from time immemorial, is 
given by Chetwood in his account of 
William Phillips, who wasa Harlequin 
of much celebrity. It is as follows: 
—‘ This great man was taken up in 
London for debt, and dealt with the 
honest officer in the following man- 
ner. He first called for liquor in 
abundance, and treated all about him, 
to the no small joy of the bailiff, who 
was rejoiced to have a calf that bled 
so well. Harlequin made the bailiff 
believe he had six dozen of wine 
ready packed up, which he would send 
for, to drink while in custody; and 
would likewise allow him sixpence 
a bottle, for permission to drink it in 
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his own chamber. Shoulder-dab 
listened to the proposal with pleasure ; 
went to the place as directed; and 
was rejoiced to hear the wine should 
be sent in the morning early. Accor- 
dingly it came by a porter, sweating 
under his load; the turnkey, upon 
this, called to his master, telling him 
the porter and hamper were come in. 
‘Very well,’ says he, ‘than let no- 
thing but the porter and hamper out.’ 
—The porter performed his part very 
well ; went heavily in with an empty 
hamper, and lightly out with Phillips 
on his back. He was dis-hampered 
at an alehouse near the water-side ; 
crossed the Thames ; and soon after 
embarked for Ireland. He was very 
fond of this trick, and would take 
pride in his project, which was con- 
trived long before he was taken, to 
be ready on an emergency. Whien 
the scheme was concerted with the 
porter, he made this threatning speech 
to him: —* God strike me plump! 
(his usual oath) if you are not as 
secret as the Sun at noon-day, Ill 
broil you, and eat you alive, you 
dog 

SurcipE Extraorpinary. The 
following instance of coolness occurs 
in the list of deaths given in “ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine,” Vol. 1, p. 
444,— 

* October 24, 1731.—Timothy Gul- 
ley, Esq. of Chiswick, Captain in the 
2nd Regiment of Foot Guards, getting 
out of bed, said to his wife, ‘ Nanny, 
good bye ;’? then shot himself in the 
head with a pistol, which lodged two 
balls in the hinder part. The sur- 
geons finding it difficult to extract 
them, he called for his nut-crackers, 
saying he would take them out him- 
self. He lived twodays.” 

Baraam. An Oxonian shewing 
the Museum to a party of his friends, 
amongst other pieces of antiquity, 
produced a rusty sword. “ This,” 
said he, “is the very sword with 
Which Balaam was about to kill his 
ass.” One of the company said, he 
thought that Balaam had no sword, 
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but merely wished for one. “ Very 
true,” replied the scholar, “and 


_ this is the very sword he wished for.” 


Astillbetter joke than the scholar’s,was 
that of the fellow who travelled about 
the country some years ago, exhibit- 
ing the fork belonging to the knife 
with which Peg Nicholson had at- 
tempted to assassinate the king. 


First anp Seconp. The fullow- 
ing smart Impromptu was produced 
some years since, on hearing Mrs. 
Second sing at the Musical Festival 
at Birmingham :— 

It was said by the world (and dispute 


it who durst,) 
That of all vocal prodigies Mara was 


first. 


But as flowers in Autumn will fade 
and decay, 

And leaves shrink and dry, till they 
drop from the spray ; 

So the vet’ran in fame, past her bey- 
day and prime, 

Must, like time-beating Stephen, be 
beaten by Time.* 

And though not convine’d, while with 
thousands imburst, 

That the first may be last, and the 
last may be first ; 

Though Mara ’mongst warblers the 
irst is now reckon’d, 

Not remote is the time when the first 
will be Second. 


A Query ANSWERED. During the 
time when a concourse of people had 
assembled in the fields near Hackney, 
to witness Mr. Sadler’s ascension in 
his balloon, a too officious zealot for 
religion, raised on an eminence, at- 
tempted to preacu to them, taking 
as his text these words from Scrip- 
ture, ‘* But what went ye out for to 
see?” (Matthew xi. 8) A_ sailor 
who stood by, immediately exclaimed, 
“Why, b—t your eyes, the balloon, 
to be sure !” 

Clement’s Inn, 
September 10, 

* This alludes to the old Epitaph on 
a Fiddler named Stephen :— 

“ Stephen and Time are now both 


even ; 
Stephen bect time, NOW Time bcats 


Stephen.” 


DANGLE, JUN. 


THE BRITISH STAGE, 


Lines sent by a Lady to a young 
Scotch Officer, who had been con- 
fined in London many months, by 
severe indispositton. 


Might I “assume the nurse’s care,” 
When on the couch of pain you 
languish, 
How gladly would I soothe and share 
Those tedious days of grief and 
anguish ; 
And by the tend’rest arts of love, 
Soften the cruel pangs you prove. 


For oft, to cheer the pensive hours, 

And charm away the winter’s 
gloom, 

I'd talk of Scotland’s sylvan bow’rs, 

And “heather braes” of bonny 
broom ; 

While you should picture ev’ry glade, 

Where once your roving footsteps 
stray’d. 


Then would I ask of many a scene, 
For legends fam’d, and wild ro- 
mance ; | 
When mail-clad heroes trod the 
green, 
And gipsies led the moonlight 
dance ; 
Mine eyes would glisten whilst you 
told, | 
Deeds of the warlike great of old! 


Yes!—we would muse upon the 
brave, 


Who sleep in glory’s laurell’d bed; 


- Patriots who rest in freedom’s grave, 


Brave “Scots wha hae wi? Wal- 
lace bled ;” 
Such as in /vor’s chief we see— 
The freeborn sons of victory ! 


fancy, Caledonia’s dales, 


And woods, and mounts we'd 
travel o’er ; 
And when you told me wond’rous 
tales, 
_ Of Scctia’s maids in days of yore, 
Td oniy whisper, with a sigh— 
“Were any half so fond as I 2” 


The busy world I would resign, 
And’ quit for you its noisy Strife ; 

Each soft attention should be. mine,. 

' As fits a fond, obedient wife ; 

To ev'ry vow and promise true ; 

Content to live—to die with you! 

August 1818. SAPPHO, JUN. 


To Lucy, in Heaven, 


Departed saint! whose gentle sway 
Once lull’d to peace this throb- 
bing breast, 
To thee my mournful muse shall pay 
The homage of a heart unblest. 


And if to thy untroubled seat 


The voice of sorrow can ascend, 
With soothing pity thou wilt greet — 
The plaintive accents of thy friend, 


If e’er on earth that friend was dear, 
Oh, let him not unheeded pine ; 
If angel eyes can drop a tear, ; 
Let one bright pledge descend 
from thine. 


And when the bright, harmonious choir 
Give songs of heavenly praises 
birth, 


Let tend’rest thoughts of love inspire 


A sigh for those still left on earth. 


Whate’er the blissful lot assign’d 
To sainted denizens of heav’n, 
Whether, on fleecy clouds reclin’d, 

They glitter in the rays of even; 


Or, bathing in the chrystal stream, 
Which flows through virtue’s blest 
abode ; 
Or, prompted by seraphic dream 
They hymn the praises of their God ; 


Whate’er thy task, departed shade, 
Still if thine eye can glance below, 

For him to whom thy vows were made, 
One tear of fond regret shall flow. 


Shall flow uncheck’d, perhaps ap- 
prov’d ; 
Oh, might it but for mercy plead ! 
Then, dearest saint! admir’d! belov’d! 
That pious drop were bless’d 
indeed. B. B. 
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